


A SCIENCE SERVICE PUBLICATION 


Great drama comes to television in NBC telecasts of Theatre Guild presentations. 


How wide is ‘Broadway’ ? 


To all the world “Broadway” 
means the theatre. So when NBC, 
in October, 1947, introduced regu- 
lar telecasts of Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, an expansion of “ Broad- 
wav began—and some day it will 
be nation-wide. 

Today, if you live in a television 
area almost anywhere from Boston 
to Richmond, the new “Broadway” 
of television runs past your door. 
Now you can see great plays, pro- 


fessionally performed by noted 
actors. That’s news, exciting news, 
to lovers of the theatre. 

Celebrated artists run through 
lines and action before keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. At your end of the pic- 
ture, on an RCA Victor home tele- 
vision receiver, action is sharp, 
clear, detailed ... and voices 
Hawless. 

That television can make so im- 


portant a contribution to American 
entertainment is in good part the 
result of pioneering and research at 
RCA Laboratories. Such research 
enters every instrument bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for July 3, 1948 


Avert Bleeding to Death 


Blood transfusion under pressure into an artery and 
isolation of a powerful chemical from blood to counteract 
shock are developments which may aid future patients. 


> MORE than 100 patients have been 
saved from bleeding to death on the 
operating table and others near death 
from injuries have been restored to life 
by giving them a second heart tempo- 
rarily. 

The method, together with announce- 
ment of isolation from blood of a 
chemical twice as powerful as adrenalin 
for fighting shock, were reported by Dr. 
Irvine H. Page of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation at the American Heart As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago. 

A dog that had stopped breathing for 
eight minutes, as well as other dogs 
apparently dead for shorter times, were 
restored to life by the second heart. 

The second heart consists simply of 
a transfusion of blood under pressure 
into an artery. Blood transfusions ordi- 
narily are given into a vein without 
pressure. When a patient has lost a 
large amount of blood or is in shock 
from other causes, his blood pressure is 
so low that the heart cannot pump blood 
into the body quickly enough, Dr. Page 
explained. Giving the blood transfusion 
directly into the artery under pressure 
primes the pump and starts it going 
again. 


ELECTRONICS 


Patients who have stopped breathing 
will take a deep breath instantly when 
the blood starts going into their arteries 
under pressure. Plain tap water or water 
with salt in it can be used in emer- 
gencies if necessary, Dr. Page said. 

The blood chemical that is twice as 
powerful as adrenalin was isolated in 
crystalline form with the aid of Drs. 
Maurice Rapport and Arda Green. It 
is called serotonin, “sero” for blood 
serum and “tonin” for its tonic effect. 
Its existence in the body has been known 
for years, but this is the first time crys 
tals of it have been available. 

There is not enough of it yet for use 
in treating patients. From two tons of 
blood, the Cleveland scientists got only 
about as much as a pinch of salt. They 
are trying now to learn its chemical 
structure in the hope of being able to 
make it synthetically. 

Patients with coronary heart disease 
as well as those in shock might benefit 
if it could be obtained in large enough 
quantities for treatment. In heart dis- 
ease its action is to prevent spread of 
the hemorrhage which caused the clot 


in the heart’s artery. 
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Aerial Television Network 


>» TELEVISION’S biggest evening, fea- 
turing the Republican convention, was 
brought to Zanesville, Ohio, a video-less 
community, with a promise of future 
air-borne television networks throughout 
the nation. 

A plane flying lazy circles at an alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet over the Pittsburgh 
area rebroadcast the television shows of 
the big events in Philadelphia. This 
aerial network video is called “Strato- 
vision” by the engineers of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation and the 
Glenn L. Martin Company who devel- 
oped it. 

Only eight planes would be needed 
lor a coast-to-coast network between 
Hollywood and New York, they de- 


clared. Fourteen stratovision planes in 


different locations could give television 
network facilities to more than half of 
the nation’s area and 78% of the pop- 
ulation. 

Television and FM (frequency modu 
lation) radio waves travel in a straight 
line, unlike standard broadcast radio 
waves. Because of this, television and 
FM usually do not go beyond the hori- 
zon, between 35 and 50 miles distant 
from the broadcasting equipment. 


Costly relay stations or coaxial cable 
lines, which are not available now in 
most areas, are possible methods of car 
rying television network broadcasts. 
Stratovision broadcasts from planes are 
hailed as less expensive and more easily 
and rapidly put into operation. 

A single plane can cover an area 500 


miles across, equal in size to the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In stratovision, the plane simply 
becomes, in effect, an ultra-tall televi- 
sion antenna, many miles high. 

To link New York with Hollywood, 
eight stratovision planes strategically lo 
cated would be used. Proposed spots 
for the planes include New York, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago, Kansas City, Curtis, 
Nebr.; Leadville, Colo.; Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles. 

Other planes, which might bring in 
the South, Southwest and Northwest 
would be flying over Durham, N. C., 
Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Sacramento 
and Portland, Ore., it has been sug 
gested. 

Work on stratovision began late in 
1944 and was originated by a young 
Westinghouse engineer, C. E. Nobles, a 
30-year-old Texan. The air-borne tele- 
vision network scheme has since been 
developed jointly by Westinghouse and 
Martin. 

A modified B-29 plane was used in 
the demonstration, but future plans call 
for a special stratovision version of the 
Martin 2-0-2. The plane will need only 
32 minutes to reach station altitude 
where it can stay for three hours, flying 
in a three-and-one-half-mile radius circle 
at 180 miles per hour. A four-man tele 
vision crew would be needed. 
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FLYING TELEVISION STATION 
—This modified B-29 picks up pro- 
grams from the ground station on the 
antenna projecting above the tail and 
re-broadcasts from the long mast-like 
antenna at the nose of the plane. 
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Politician’s Personality 


Seekers of public office usually desire deference 
which they rationalize in terms of the public good. Person- 
alities may tend toward reformer or administrator type. 


* iT TAKES a special kind of person 
ality to lead a man to seek nomination 
in the turmoil of clashing wills that 
marks a political convention such as that 
held in Philadelphia. And it takes a 
special kind of personality to be able 
to “sell” himself to the voters and be 
elected to the office of President. 

This “Homo politicus” is described by 
Prot. Harold Lasswell, specialist on the 
psychology of politics at Yale University, 
in a new book, “Power and Personality” 
( Norton). 

The “political man,” says Prof. Lass 
well, is a man with an intense and un 
gratified desire for deference. This he 
rationalizes in terms of public service 
or the public good. 

A disproportionately large number of 
those holding public office come from 
professional families of the middle class. 
The parents in these families are likely 
to be always holding up and glorifying 
the ideal of public service rather than 
personal and purely private advantage, 
thus encouraging the boy to see his own 
reward in terms 


desire for and 


of the public welfare instead of his own. 


power 


The politician’s desire for power 1s 
sometimes born of alternate deprivation 
and indulgence when he is a child. This 
is characteristic, Prof. Lasswell points 
out, of the middle class family that holds 
children up to high ideals and niceties 
of conduct and is likely to discipline 
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them severely when they fail to reach 
these ideals. Sometimes, Prof. Lasswell 
says, the code is baffling. 

“On the one hand he is supposed to 
‘be a nice boy’ and not fight or engage 
in perversity, but on the other he is 
supposed to ‘stand up for himself’ in 
altercations with other boys.” 

Political and other ambition tor power 
is fostered also, Prof. Lasswell says, by 
a home in which one member of the 
family, usually the mother, feels that 
she has married “beneath” her social 
class. 

Political leaders are also likely to come 
from the country or small town. His 
abnormal desire to succeed and gain 
universal respect and deference is a way 
of compensating for the stigma of being 
a “hayseed.” 

Among the men battling for election 
to a single public office, you find a 
variety of personalities, Prof. Lasswell 
notes. One man may be an agitator or 
reformer; another basically an admin- 
istrator. One may have a compulsive 
need for order and meticulousness in all 
his dealings; another tolerates diversity 
and is expansive. 

Even the office of President may be 
changed by a new incumbent to fit his 
own personality. 

“If he is an agitational type, he tends 
to respond to agitational opportunities,” 


writes Prof. Lasswell. “If, on the con- 
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trary, he is an administrative type, he 
goes in the other direction. In either 
case the office changes, and the perspec- 
tives entertained about it are modified. 
Both Roosevelts developed the agitational 
possibilities of the presidential office, 
while Herbert Hoover underlined its 
administrative potentialities. A given 
trend may be reversed, as when William 
Howard Taft de-emphasized the im- 
petus given to presidential leadership by 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in his turn, rejected the comparative 
inactivity of his predecessor and resumed 
the march toward expanding the office.” 
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Heart Killer Stopped 


By surgically creating an artery leading from the 
aorta, patients with coronary heart disease can get the 
much needed supply of blood blocked off by the disease. 


» A SURGICAL operation to stop the 
great killer, coronary heart disease, was 
announced by Dr. Claude S. Beck, West- 
ern Reserve School of Medicine, Cleve- 
land, at the meeting in Chicago of the 
Society for Vascular Surgery. 

The coronary disease, in which the 
arteries supplying the heart muscle are 
blocked is the most common form of 
heart disease, the one that strikes men 
in the prime of life. Angina pectoris is 
one form of it. “Blue baby” and other 
heart conditions for which successful 
operations have recently been devised 
are less common. 

Dr. Beck’s operation consists in cre- 
ating a new artery leading off the aorta, 
main artery of the body which carries 
blood from the heart to the smaller 
arteries which supply all parts of the 
body. It is the first time an artery has 
been created leading from the aorta. 

The artery is made from a piece of 
vein grafted to it and is connected to a 
vein of the heart. The vein is used to 


MEDICINE 


pipe in a new blood supply to the heart. 

By turning a vein into an artery, sur 
geons can “give protection to the heart” 
which otherwise would die bit by bit 
from lack of blood to nourish it. With 
the new operation, it is possible to give 
the heart muscle even more blood than 
it needs, and Dr. Beck cautioned against 
giving too big a supply. 

“There is a ceiling,” he said, “to the 
amount of blood the heart muscle can 
take.” 

The operation so far has been per- 
formed on only one human patient, who 
died. He had a severe form of the dis- 
ease. But the operation has been done 
on hundreds of dogs in the course of 
perfecting it. 

“We are approaching the time when 
we may be able to do some good to these 
coronary heart disease patients by opera- 
tion,” Dr. Beck declared. He foresees 
many such operations being performed 


by himself and other surgeons. 
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New Facts on Heart Ills 


> TOBACCO, coffee and irregular or 
scanty meals apparently have no effect 
on the outlook for patients who have 
had heart attacks. At any rate, “it was 
impossible satisfactorily to determine any 
effect” in 240 patients, four physicians 
reported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago. 

The physicians are Drs. F. Tremaine 
Billings, Jr., Bernard M. Kalstone, James 
L. Spencer and George R. Meneely of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

In spite of the old impression that 
overweight persons are more prone to- 
heart and blood-vessel disease, only one- 
third of the group studied were over- 
weight. The immediate mortality, that 
is, deaths within 30 days after the heart 
attack, was slightly but not significantly 


| lower among the heavyweights than 


among the normal-weight persons. The 
underweight persons had a. slightly 
higher immediate mortality. Almost 
three-fourths of the overweights had high 


blood pressure, which probably protected 
them from a fall in pressure after the 
heart attack. 

Contrary to popular impression, farm- 
ers are almost twice as likely to die 
within 30 days after a heart attack than 
doctors, lawyers, and tradespeople. The 
explanation is that farmers and country 
people generally are only half as likely 
to be brought to a hospital within 24 
hours after a heart attack. Patients 
brought to hospitals within 24 hours 
have a better chance of surviving than 
those brought in between 24 and 96 
hours afterwards. 

Right now and for the next 
months is the season for fewest heart 
attacks. December, January and Febru- 
ary, the cold months, are the time when 
heart attacks are most numerous and 
heart deaths most frequent. Immediate 
mortality is lowest, however, in March, 
April and May. 

Ominous signs foreboding a poor 


two 


Ji 


to be 
the 
sweating and hi 


chance for survival were found 


shortness of breath, clouding ot 
senses and clammy 
cupping. 

People who have 
hardening of the arteries or who have 
collapsed following an attack of heart 


had generalized 


failure, and those who have had diabetes, 
ulcers of the stomach or rheumatic fever 
have little likelihood, the doctors found, 
of return to useful life after a coronary 
attack. 
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Penicillin May Prevent 
Rheumatic Fever Attacks 
> HOPE that rheumatic fever, great 


crippler of children’s hearts, may in the 
future be prevented appeared in a report 
from Drs. Benedict F. Massell, James W. 
Dow and T. Duckett Jones of Boston, 
at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association of Chicago. 

At the House of the Good Samaritan 
in Boston, they have been giving penicil- 
lin pills three times a day for ten days 
to little rheumatic fever patients who had 
streptococcus germs in their throats. In 





FIRE-FIGHTING SUIT—Made of 
aluminum foil laminated to a smooth 
cloth base, tests showed that the wear- 
er could come within two feet of a 
1500-degree fire with his body tem- 
perature rising only one degree. The 
suit reflected more than 99% of all 
heat rays. The helmet window is a 
one-way mirrow reflecting rays direct- 
ed at it from outside, 








about three-fourths of the young pa- 
tients, these dangerous germs were com 
pletely eradicated. In almost all, the 
germs were “suppressed” if not com 
pletely banished. 

Similar doses of the mold chemical, 
the doctors believe, would prevent the 
strep germs from getting a foothold in 
the throats of the children and thus pre- 
vent rheumatic fever attacks. The pre 
vention doses would be given when 
there was an outbreak of strep sore 
throats in the child’s school or family 
or the community generally. 

That this would help is shown by the 
experience at the Good Samaritan when 
hemolytic streptococcus infection broke 
out among the ward patients. Before 
the use of penicillin, about half the 
rheumatic fever patients would have 
had another attack of their disease in 
such a situation. But in this outbreak 
everyone was given penicillin. The out 
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break was checked abruptly and none 
of the patients had recurrence of rheu- 
matic fever. 

Except for its present high cost, peni- 
cillin given by mouth is better than sulfa 
drugs for preventing rheumatic fever 
attacks, the Boston doctors believe. Their 
reasons are that the sulfa drugs are po 
tentially toxic and are less effective 
against streptococci. Only a few of the 
children getting penicillin had any toxic 
reactions, and these were “serum-sick- 
ness like” reactions. 

Penicillin resistance is not likely to 
develop with the doses used, the doctors 
believe. 

Encouraging as the results seem, they 
state that more studies are needed before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. But 
they seem enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of preventing rheumatic fever by 
penicillin. 
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Poison Gas in Atmosphere 


Methane has been detected in the light from the 
sun which passes through the atmosphere to the earth’s 
surface by new all-reflecting infrared spectrometer. 


> THERE’S lots of the poisonous gas 
methane in the earth’s atmosphere. At 
least there is enough to register its pres 
ence upon light from the sun as it passes 
through our atmosphere on its way to 
the earth’s surface. 

A new system of molecular bands in 
the spectrum of the earth’s atmosphere 
has been identified as belonging to me 
thane, poisonous “marsh gas,” by astron- 


omers of the University of Michigan. 


These bands were reported at Pasadena, 
Calif., to the joint meeting of the Amer 
ican Astronomical Society and the Astro 
nomical Society of the Pacific. 

The new all-reflecting infrared spec 
trometer of the University’s McMath 
Hulbert Observatory was used for the 
study. This apparatus employs a Cash 
man lead-sulfide cell, a hundred times 
more sensitive than the best thermo 
couple previously used. 

Dr. Robert R. McMath, Dr. Orren C. 
Mohler and Dr. Leo Goldberg stated that 
they now have completely mapped with 
this instrument the solar spectrum in the 
region 8,000 Angstroms, practically in 
frared and invisible to the naked eye, 
to 25,000 Angstroms. 

The new solar map shows not only 
a wealth of solar atomic lines of such 


elements as hydrogen, iron, magnesium, 
sodium, silicon, carbon, aluminum, cal- 
cium and others, but also numerous well- 
resolved molecular bands originating in 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

Most of these “telluric” band systems 
come from carbon dioxide and water 
vapor, as expected. The four new meth- 
ane bands are at wavelengths 16,600, 
22,000, 23,300 and 23,800 Angstroms. 
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Star’s Magnetic Field 


> WE MAY some day learn more about 
distant stars—what they are and how 
they continue to exist—because of ob 
servations reported at the meeting for the 
first time by Dr. Horace W. Babcock of 
Mount Wilson Observatory of the Car 
negie Institution of Washington. 

Not just a star’s temperature and sur 
face gravity, but also its magnetic field. 
he stated, affect the star’s spectrum. It 
is only by fanning out this starlight 
into its various parts that we learn 
which elements make up a distant star, 
estimate how hot its various layers of 
atmosphere are and so on. 

Dr. Babcock proposed to the joint 
meeting that fluctuations of a star’s mag- 


netic field account for hitherto unex 
plained intensities of certain spectral 
lines in some white stars. Such changes 
are also responsible for variations in the 
spectra of these and other stars, he said. 

In stars with high magnetic fields, 
spectral lines of certain elements may be 
very much broadened and intensified in 
appearance, Dr. Babcock found. This 
discovery complicates matters for astron- 
omers, but adds further to our knowl 
edge of the mechanism whereby stars 
operate. 

Dr. Babcock gave as an example the 
lines of ionized europium in the star 
known as HD 125248, where these lines 
vary enormously in intensity with a 
regular period of 9.295 days. Corre 
sponding to this, the known polar mag- 
netic field of this star also varies. In 
synchronism with the changes in the 
europium line, it reaches a maximum ot 
about 7,800 gauss, the strongest magnetic 
field known in nature. 

At maximum the overall width of this 
star’s europium line at wavelength 4205 
Angstroms is about .35 Angstroms, com 
pared to only about .023 Angstroms 


when there is no magnetic effect. 
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Fingernail Polish “Base” 
Damages Women’s Nails 


>A NEW medical mystery affecting 
women particularly was reported by 
Drs. James H. Mitchell, Douglas A. Mac- 
Fayden and Bernard Jaffe, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine 
and Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, 
to the American Medical Association. 

Use of a “base coat” to make nail 
polish stay on longer has been causing 
strange damage to women’s nails. The 
fingernails turn purplish blue, then 
white, and begin to separate from the 
fingers. As one physician facetiously 
put it, “The polish may stay on but the 
nails come off.” 

Whether the nails will recover and 
what causes the condition are unsolved 
mysteries. The Chicago doctors saw 
their first case in February this year. 
They have had reports of several hun- 
dred cases from doctors all over the 
country. The most widely sold brand 
of base coat has, naturally, caused the 
greatest number of cases. All brands 
probably are involved, since the trouble 
probably comes from a chemical ingre- 
dient used in all of them. So far, the 
ingredient has not been identified. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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HALF-CYLINDER WINGS—The advantage claimed for this radically 
new plane is easy take-off and landing. It has passed test flights successfully. 


AERONAUTICS 


New Channel Wing Plane 


Although straight stubbed wing sections can be 
fitted across the half-cylinder wings, it will fly without them. 
Empty, the plane weighs less than 800 pounds. 


> A RADICALLY new type of air- 
plane will be ready for taxi tests soon. 
It is a plane without the customary 
straight wings but with what are called 
channel wings instead. These are down- 
ward-bowing half-sections of cylinders 
with engines at the center of the arcs 
driving pusher propellers at the rear. 

Viewed from the front it resembles 
somewhat ordinary rimmed eyeglasses 
with the upper half cut away. The 
fuselage replaces the bridge of the nose, 
and a projection to the rear carries the 
tail. Fitted across the top there may 
be, or may not be, a stubbed wing sec- 
tion. It will fly without, the manufac- 
turers claim. They also claim that the 
channel wings can be fitted under the 
wings of conventional planes to give 
greater lift. 

The manufacturer of this new plane 
is the National Aircraft Corporation, 
organized in Hagerstown, Md., to de- 
velop the so-called Custer channel theory 
of flight. The name is taken from Wil- 


lard R. Custer, who developed the wing. 
Test planes of the type have already 
made successful flights, it is reported. 
First flights were made with straight 
wings included. Later the plane was 
flown with channel wings only. 

The half-cylinder wings on the new 
plane are six feet in diameter. The 
length of the cylindrical section is ap 
proximately three feet. The six-foot 
propellers, mounted to the rear of the 
cylinders, suck the air through them. 
Each of the two engines deliver 75-horse 
power. The empty weight of the plane 
is less than 800 pounds. One particular 
advantage claimed is easy take-off and 
landing. It is said to be able to clear 
a 50-foot obstacle within a 50-foot take 
off run, and to land almost in as little 
space as required for a routine helicopter 
landing. 
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Normally, Europe plants about half 
the total world area growing potatoes, 
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Eggs Started by One Hen, 
Finally Laid by Another 


> EGGS that were started in the body 
of one hen have been transferred to an 
other, fertilized, and finally laid and 
hatched. This difficult zoological feat 
has been accomplished by Marlow W. 
Olsen of the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, with the technical assistance 
of B. H. Neher, at the great Beltsville, 
Md., research station. 

A color motion picture made by Mr. 
Olsen to show the steps in the opera 
tion, was shown at the meeting of the 
Poultry Science Association in Ft. Col 
lins, Colo. 

To obtain the “unfinished” eggs for 
the experiment, the hen that produces 
them is killed. Unfertilized ova are re 
moved from her ovary, each still coy 
ered with its sheathing membrane or 
follicle. Placed in individual covered 
glass dishes, the ova soon shed their 
follicles, looking very much like yellow 
grapes slipping out of their skins. 

A hen that is to serve as the physio 
logical foster-mother is put to sleep with 
an anesthetic. A surgical incision is 
made into her flank, to find the open 
upper end of her oviduct, or egg-laying 
tube. Into this the unfertilized ovum 
is placed, and started on its way. The 
incision is stitched shut, and the hen 
quickly recovers. 

Fertilization of the transplanted ovum 
is accomplished by artificial insemina 
tion methods, and the egg is presently 
laid in the normal manner. It is placed 
with other eggs in an incubator and 
after the normal 21 days produces a 
heaithy chick. 

This technique is more than a scientific 
stunt; it is designed to help get answers 
to certain difficult physiological and 
genetic questions. Already it has settled 
one long-disputed point, by proving that 
fertilization takes place in the oviduct, 
not on the ovary as some zoologists 
have contended. 


This was accomplished by using two 
different breeds of hens; when the chicks 
were hatched they had the down color 
of the actual mother, not of the foster 
mother in whose body the eggs were 
fertilized and developed. Male parent 
age was made certain by the use of a 
rooster with a pea-comb; this reduced, 
“cauliflower-ear” type of comb is domi 
nant in heredity over the more usual, 


blade-shaped comb. 
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MEDICINE 


Dime-Sized Area in Brain 
Is Consciousness Center 


> A DIME-SIZED area in the very mid- 
dle of the brain is the brain center for 
consciousness. Location of this area 
was announced by Drs. George N. 
Thompson and J. M. Nielsen of the 
University of Southern California, at 
the meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Chicago. 

If this dime-sized piece of brain is 
destroyed, as by a blood clot, hemorrhage 
or tumor, the patient loses consciousness. 
He goes into a deep coma and while he 
may live on for several days or even 
three weeks, he does not recover. 

Patients who sleep for prolonged 
periods, as in so-called sleeping sickness, 
or encephalitis, probably suffer damage 
to this seat of consciousness but not de- 
struction of it, Dr. Thompson said. 
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MEDICINE 


Hormone, Vitamin Useful 
In Combatting Liver Ills 


> USE of synthetic male sex hormone 
for treatment of chronic liver disease 
was announced by an eight-man research 
the University of California 
medical school and the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif., at the meet- 
ing in Chicago of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

The treatment is aimed at helping 
patients with damaged livers build up 
body proteins from the meat and other 
protein foods they eat. In cirrhosis and 
other forms of liver damage the body 
may fail to build protein. Giving one 
of the protein building-blocks, an amino 
acid called methionine, helps some pa- 
tients. But others are not helped even 
by this. In such cases, the Navy-Cali- 
fornia scientists advise trying doses of 
male hormone. 

Scientists reporting this research are 
Drs. L. W. Kinsell, G. D. Michaels, H. 
A. Harper, Sheldon Margen, W. E. Lar- 
sen, A. V. Holmes, D. B. McCallie and 
E. F. Evans. 

A vitamin test for early detection of 
liver disease was reported by Drs. Shep- 
ard Shapiro and Murray Weiner of New 
York and Dr. Paul Unger of Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Liver disease is definitely increasing in 
this country, Dr. Shapiro said. Many 
contracted jaundice while in military 
service, and a notable increase in alco- 
holism has also played an important part 
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in the rising rate of cirrhosis of the liver. 

In. their test for liver disease, they 
in‘ect vitamin K, sometimes called the 
anti-bleeding vitamin, through the veins 
to the liver. If the liver is healthy, it 
uses the vitamin normally and com- 
pletely as shown by its production of the 
blood-clotting substance, prothrombin. 
The diseased liver, however, utilizes the 
vitamin only partially and with consid- 


erable delay. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Ammonia Preferred by 
Nitrogen-Fixing Bacteria 


> AMMONIA is preferred to straight 
nitrogen from the air by the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria that live in the root 
nodules of clover, beans and other legu- 
minous plants. This has been discov- 
ered by Profs. Robert A. Burris and 
Perry W. Wilson of the University of 
Wisconsin, in experiments in which the 
rare stable isotope of nitrogen was used 
as a tracer element. 

When offered both atmospheric nitro- 
gen and nitrogen compounded into am- 
monia, the bacteria took the ammonia 
exclusively. When ammonia was intro- 
duced into the surrounding atmosphere 
the organisms switched to it within a 
minute. 

Nitrogen taken in by the bacteria, 
whether from the air or in ammonia, 
became concentrated particularly in two 
of the amino acids, or protein building- 
blocks, known as glutamic and aspartic 
acids. 
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RIOCHEMISTRY 


New Growth-Promoting 
Chemical Announced 


> A NEW growth-promoting chemical, 
that greatly speeded up the production 
of leaves by rice plants in experiments, 
was announced by a research group at 
the University of California. It also 
prolonged the life of grapevine cuttings. 
The new compound has been named 
dithiobiuret. 

It seems to resemble other growth- 
promoting chemicals in having ill ef- 
fects on plants when applied in too high 
a concentration. A_ strong solution 
caused tumor-like growths at the base 
of cuttings. 

Members of the group who conducted 
the experiment were Pierre Carlo, Jean 
Dufrenoy, V. L. Pickering, Robertson 
Pratt, and Peter P. T. Sah. 
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X-Rays Relieve Pain 
In Arthritis of Spine 


> PAIN and in some cases stiffness of 
the back in rheumatoid arthritis of the 
spine can be relieved for many suf- 
ferers by X-ray treatments. Whether the 
disease is arrested by the treatment is 
not yet known, though it has not gotten 
worse in a significant number treated 
from five to eight years ago. 

Results of the treatment were re- 
ported by Dr. William D. Robinson of 
the University of Michigan at the meet- 
ing of the American Rheumatism As- 
sociation in Chicago. 

The reason the doctors are not sure 
whether the treatment has stopped the 
progress of the disease is that it may 
stop by itself without any treatment, 
and may in some cases remain quiet 
for long periods and then get worse. 
No specific cause for the condition is 
known. 
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MEDICINE 


Doctors Get Guide for 
Use in Atomic Attack 


> A PRESCRIPTION guide for doctors 
to follow in case of an atomic bomb 
attack in their community or a neigh- 
boring one was presented by the De- 
partment of National Defense to the 
thousands of general practitioners of the 
nation at the meeting in Chicago of the 
American Medical Association. 

Treatment of proven value for atomic 
casualties, national defense authorities 
state, consists of: 


1. Normal nursing care. 

2. Adequate diet high in protein 
(meat) and calories, low in residue, or 
bulk, and with added vitamins. 

3. Fluids injected into the veins. 

4. Whole blood. 

. Penicillin, sulfa drugs and the like. 
6. Sedatives to help the victims sleep. 


i 


Treatment that may be of value but 
has not been proved consists of vitamins 
C and Bs, one of the adrenal gland hor- 
mones, and two chemicals which may 
help control bleeding. These two are 
rutin and the dye, toluidine blue. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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AERONAUTICS 


Propose Freedom of Entry 
For Private Planes 


> SIMPLIFIED procedures for private 
planes to follow when crossing national 
boundaries received consideration at Ge- 
neva by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization of which the United 
States and 47 other countries are mem- 
bers. Entry without advance permits is 
proposed. 

The procedure would apply to busi- 
ness as well as pleasure planes, provided 
that no remuneration is received for 
carrying either passengers or cargo. 
There is one important exception to the 
proposed freedom of entry without ap- 
plying for permits in advance. This is 
when a flight is planned over inaccessible 
terrain or through regions without 
proper air navigation facilities. In such 
cases each state would be entitled to 
specify the route to be followed, or 
would require special permits. 

It is proposed further, that if any 
state require a permit with respect to 
flights into its territory for traffic pur- 
poses, there should be no charge made 
for such permit. It is the desire of 
the recommending body that these pro- 
posals be included in appropriate inter- 
national standards. 
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ENGINEERING 


Moisture Resistance Aids 
Proposed for Brick Walls 


> BRICK-MASONRY building walls to 
withstand moisture penetration should 
have their tops covered, be constructed 
with high lime content mortars and be 
finished with concave mortar joints, the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
was told in Detroit by C. C. Connor, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, 
Newark. 

Bricks with moderately low water 
absorption properties should be used, 
and the mortar should have the prop- 
erty of retaining its water. The kind 
and type of the lime used in the mortar, 
the type and thickness of the walls, the 
back-up materials, the height of the 
buildings, and the molding process of 
the brick, he stated, exerted no significant 
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influence on moisture resistance. 

The conclusions are based on a study 
of 91 brick-masonry buildings. The 
investigation was made because moisture 
penetration through walls above grade 
is one of the most serious problems in 
this type of construction. All buildings 
studied had been exposed to the weather 
for considerable periods. 
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MEDICINE 


Germ Warfare More to Be 
Feared than Atomic Bomb 


> GERM WARFARE is more to be 
feared than atomic war, two experts on 
atomic energy declared at a special ses- 
sion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Chicago. They are Dr. Paul C. 
Aebersold of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Dr. 
Joseph G. Hamilton of the University 
of California. 

“IT would be much more afraid of 
effective biological (germ) warfare 
than of atomic bombs, even with their 
combination of radiation and blast,” Dr. 
Hamilton declared emphatically. 

Atomic bombs, he and Dr. Aebersold 
stressed, are to be considered largely as 
high explosive and fire bombs. The 
radioactivity from them, even with un- 
derwater bursts, is secondary, the two 
agreed. And there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about this radioactivity. It can be 
detected and measured. Monitors can 
tell where it is and what areas are there- 
fore dangerous. With germ warfare, 
said Dr. Hamilton, who is also a physi- 
cian, there are no equally good detection 
methods for spotting the hazards. 

The scientists did not minimize the 
death and destruction atomic bombs can 
cause through blast and fire. But they 
said “it would take a lot of bombs” to 
require evacuation of New York, for 
example. 

Seeking further to banish public fear 
of radioactivity from atomic bombs, the 
scientists said the dangers of sterility or 
of deformed offspring resulting have 
been exaggerated. By the time a man 
or woman absorbed the amount of ra- 
dioactivity that could cause permanent 
sterility, the man or woman would be 
dead, or dying. The sterilizing amount 
absorbed from the environment is about 
the same as the lethal amount. Likewise 
the amount absorbed by the parents that 
might cause mutations in the way of 
deformed offspring would be enough 
to cause destruction of the infant before 


birth. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Theoretical Robot with 
Human Emotions Described 


> AN EMOTIONAL robot’ which 
would register frustration and pleasure 
and would react to such human drives 
as heat, cold, and hunger was described 
to the meeting of the Western Psycho- 
logical Association in San Francisco. 

The robot so far exists only in theory 
as worked out by Dr. M. A. Wenger, 
psychologist of the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles. Dr. Wenger pro 
poses rigging up an “autonomic nervous 
system,” using two electric circuits. One 
circuit would be sensitive to heat, cold, 
circuit failure, and rust, indicating their 
presence by flashing a white light. The 
second circuit would be activated by 
the first one. It would indicate com 
pensation mechanisms with a red light. 

The two lights, red and white, appear 
ing in the same reflector and blending 
into a pink color, would indicate “pleas 
ure” or “well-being.” 

Other states in the robot might be in 
dicated by the degree of redness or white 
ness. 
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HORTICULTURE 


2, 4-D May Be Used To 
Speed Flower Production 


> 2, 41D, BEST KNOWN as a weed 
killer, may also be used, in much lower 
concentration, to speed up the production 
of flowers, experiments at Cornell Uni 
versity indicate. Using the chemical in 
one-thousandth the strength employed 
for weed-killing purposes, Dr. A. M. S. 
Pridham of the department of floricul 
ture has stimulated early blooming in 
petunias, calendulas, marigolds and lu 
pines. He has also tried it on one garden 
vegetable, red kidney bean. 

This really represents a normal use 
for 2,4-D, since the entire class of 
chemicals to which it belongs were first 
known as stimulators of plant growth. 
Their killing effects are the result of 
deliberate overdosage applied to un- 
desired plants. 

Dr. Pridham states that much more 
experimental work needs to be done to 
learn how 2,4-D can be used on a 
practical scale as a growth regulator. 
He is on sabbatical leave at present, and 
plans to work in New Zealand on ap- 
plication of growth-regulating chemicals 
to crop production. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1943 
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Blood Against Atom Bomb 


One million pints of blood a week would be neces- 
sary in the event of atomic attack. This must be stockpiled 
now for emergency use and continually renewed. 


By JANE STAFFORD 


See Front Cover 


> Rx: BLOOD, 1,000,000 pints. To be 
taken every week for first three weeks 
in event of atom bomb attack. 

That prescription has already been 
written by the nation’s leading author 


ties on medical defense. 


There is only one blood bank in th 
world where that 1,000,000-pint-a-week 
prescription can be filled. That blood 
bank is circulating in the veins and ar 
teries of the living American public. 

But in the event of an atomic attack, 
there would not be time to find and 
bleed one million persons, test and pro 
cess the blood, and transport it to the 
scene of the disaster. Some of the blood 
must be stockpiled, and the machin 
ery for getting more in a hurry must 
be set up and ready to go into action at 
a moment’s notice. And since blood can 
not be kept longer than three weeks, 
the stockpile must be continually re 
newed. 


National Blood Program 


The answer to the problem, medi 
cal and health defense authorities be 
lieve, lies in the hands of the American 
Red Cross. During the war, this organi- 
zation collected 13,326,242 pints of blood 
for our armed forces. Last year, when the 
nation’s stockpile for ordinary 
peacetime needs was growing danger 
ously low, the Red Cross responded to 


blood 


widespread appeals to set up a national 
blood program. Now, with the world 


a-jitter over the possibility of atomic 


war, such a national blood program 
seems more essential than ever. 

The reason why blood, millions of 
pints of it, would be needed in case ol 
itomic attack was presented at a con 
ference of clinical consultants to the na 
tional blood program by Dr. George M. 
Lyon, chief of the radioisotope section 
in the Veterans Administration. Before 
heading up this section of the VA, Dr. 
Lyon safety adviser to the 
U. S. Navy and Manhattan Engineering 


District. He was on hand for the first 


served as 





atomic bomb test in New Mexico and 
later went to Bikini as safety adviser and 
senior representative of the Surgeon Gen 
eral, U. S. Navy. 

“A study of the Hiroshima incident 
provides us with information relative 
to the unique aspects of atomic explo 
sives,” Dr. Lyon told the blood program 
consultants. “This has been further sup 
plemented by information gained at Bi 
kini.” 

At Hiroshima there were 80,000 
deaths. Medical authorities estimate that 
20,000 of these lives could have been 
saved if there had been available ade 
quate facilities for providing medical 
relief. 

Whole blood in sufficient amounts 
is the one most important medicine for 
preventing loss of life in this group, 
Dr. Lyon declared. 

After an atomic attack, Dr. Lyon 
pointed out, there will be shock, burns 
from flash and flame, injuries from direct 
blast, flying debris and collapsing struc- 
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tures. On top of these injuries will be 
those due to the ionizing radiation from 
the bomb itself. 

This ionizing radiation damages bone 
marrow and other blood-forming organs 
The victims suffer a special kind ot 
anemia in which they lack both red and 
white blood cells and hemoglobin. Hemo 
globin is the chemical that gives blood 
its red color and, more important, carries 
oxygen to all parts of the body. The 
small blood vessels, called capillaries, 
grow fragile and leaky, so that blood 
may be lost through their walls. The 
membranes that line nose, throat, mouth, 
and other body openings are damaged 
and they are likely to bleed. Finally, 
because the normal clotting mechanism 
of the blood is damaged, the bleeding 
does not stop readily, as it does when 
a healthy person cuts his finger. Resis 
tance to germ infection is also greatly 
reduced. 


Whole Blood 


“For patients presenting such a pic- 
ture whole blood is particularly to be 
desired and other measures are particu 
larly ineffective,’ Dr. Lyon declared. 

Next in order for the victims of atomic 
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BLOOD NEEDS IN PEACE AND WAR—Atomic bomb survivors, like 


these night club fire victims, would need quantities of blood to help them 
recover from burns and radiation injury to their blood-forming organs. 
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EMERGENCY SHIPMENTS—Mercy flights bring blood to victims when 


disaster strikes in peace. 


attack would be serum albumin, a mate- 
rial obtained from blood. This would be 
used for victims suffering severe burns 
from other than ionizing radiation. 
Blood plasma would be valuable if 
stockpiles of serum albumin were not 
big enough to treat all the burn victims. 
From the Hiroshima incident working 
figures for the amount of blood needed 
have been developed. If all the 80,000 
fatal casualties there could have been 
treated, they would have needed one to 
three transfusions on the average. The 
requirements for all casualties, Dr. Lyon 
reported, would have been from 150,000 
to 200,000 pints of whole blood or its 


equivalent in serum albumin. 


Blood Needs 


But military authorities state that plans 
must be made on the basis of at least 
15 incidents equal to the Hiroshima one 
occurring within one week. And _ the 
need for whole blood will not be limited 
to the first few days but will continue 
for the first three weeks. Conservative 
estimates place the total amount of 
blood needed, therefore, at 15 x 200, 
000, or 3,000,000 pints. Fortunately this 
tremendous amount would not all be 
needed the first week. The requirements 
would be 1,000,000 the first week and 
similar amounts during the second and 
third weeks. 

Plans for filling that 3,000,000-pint 


prescription for blood are part of the 


National Blood Program. But that pre- 
scription is not the only reason for the 
National Blood Program. The daily 
peacetime medical needs of the nation 
call for 3,700,000 pints of blood per 
year. This is the blood needed to save 
the lives of accident victims, mothers 
in childbirth, as shown on the cover of 
this week’s Scrence News LetTer, pa 
tients undergoing surgical operations, 
others weakened and made anemic by 
serious illness. 

Many cities have blood banks with 
enough blood to take care of ordinary 
peacetime needs. But these banks could 
not meet the needs of a national emer 
gency or disaster. And many communi- 
ties are without any blood banks. So 
are most of the rural areas of the nation. 


The Red Cross National Blood Pro- 
gram is set up to fill these needs as 
rapidly as possible. Blood centers are 
being set up in cities. Bloodmobiles will 
operate from these centers to rural areas. 
You and I and all our fellow-Americans 
will go to the centers, if we live in cities, 
and meet the bloodmobile if we live in 
the country, to make our donations of 
blood, just as we did in the war. 

Doctors and nurses will be in charge 
of the bleeding. The blood will be “pro- 
cessed” at the blood centers. That means 
it will be typed and tested and treated 





with preservative and refrigerated under 
scrupulous scientific supervision. Some 
will be kept in the centers. Some will go 
back, via the bloodmobiles, to the small 
towns and rural hospital or health cen 
ters. Every 18 days, the whole blood will 
be called in and replaced by fresh 
blood. The old blood will be separated 
into plasma and red cells. Some of this 
will be stored for use in cases where 
plasma can be used as satisfactorily as 
whole blood. Surpluses will be divided 
into the various fractions which yield 
measles-stopping globulin, blood-clotting 
materials for surgical use and other sub 
stances which can help heal the sick. 
The blood and the various blood prod 
ucts will be free. Hospitals and physi 
cians may charge a reasonable fee fo: 
giving the transfusion or one of the 
blood products, but there will be no 
charge for the b!ood or product itself. 


Blood Centers 


Setting up the blood centers, getting 
the equipment and organizing the staff 
of doctors, nurses and technicians all 
takes time. So there may not be a Na 
tional Blood Program center in your 
community right now. And if your com 
munity already has one or more blood 
banks able to meet the needs, these 
banks will probably continue to operate 
while the Red Cross sets up a center 
in a region now without any blood 
banks. Or, as has already taken place 
in some regions, the local banks may 
decide to come into the National Blood 
Program and operate through it. 

First of the regional centers of the 
National Blood Program was opened in 
Rochester, N. Y., in January of this year. 
Since then regional centers have been 
opened in Wichita, Kansas; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Tucson, Arizona; Washington, 
D. C., Los Angeles, San Jose and Stock 
ton, California. In addition, the entire 
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Do You Kaow? 


Cowbirds \ay their eggs in nests ot 
other birds for hatching by them. 


animals the 
parent 


hoofed 


follow the 


{mong most 
1 
young are able to 


within a few hours of birth. 


What is commenly called the 17-year 
locust is actually the 17-year cicada, a 


ose cousin of the dog-day cicada or 


harvest-fly. 


World population has increased about 
10°) in the past decade. 


\ United States hatchery is shipping 
by plane about 1,000 baby chicks to 


Venezuela each week. 





state of Massachusetts has come into the 
program. 

But this is not just a program. It is 
not just a plan tor meeting national 
disaster that may never come. It is vital 


action going on right now. Sick babies, 


old people, middle aged people in small 
towns are now being helped to health 
by gifts of blood from folks in other 
towns, large and small. Within three 
to five years, you and your neighbors, 
in cities or hamlets, will be giving and 
receiving blood for life and health. 


/ f f three articles on blood. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


New Disease Killing Dogs 
In U. S., Britain, Sweden 


> DOGS in this country are suffering 
from a new and highly fatal disease, 
the American Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation reported. Noticeable symptoms 
are fever, sore throat, coughing, loss of 
appetite, weakness and finally collapse 
and death. Sometimes there are also 
convulsions and other nervous manifesta- 
tions. Postmortem examinations have 
shown severe damage to the liver. 
Cause seems to be a virus, distinct 
from the virus that produces canine dis- 
temper. The disease seems to be iden 
tical with one that has killed 190 dogs 
in Sweden and “suggestively similar” to 
a malady that has caused the death of 
sritain. Swedish veter 
“hepatitis contagiosa 


many dogs in 
inarians call it 
canis,” 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Geniuses’ Lives Not Brief 


Majority of acknowledged geniuses were not 


doomed to early deaths. 


In certain other traits, they con- 


form to popular beliefs concerning them. 


> GENIUSES don’t die young, as a 
rule. Famous cases of brilliant lights 
snuffed out by early death, like those 
of Shelley, Keats, Schiller, Heine and 
Raphael, are exceptions, accounting for 
only one-half of one per cent of the 
world’s acknowledged geniuses, declares 
Dr. R. E. G. Armattoe, director of the 
Lomeshie Research Centre for Anthro- 
pology and Race Biology in London- 
derry, Ireland. 

Offsetting the early deaths of these 
young .eniuses are the long lives of 
many other noted men, he points out. 
Classic instances are Michelangelo, Da 
Vinci, Corneille, Goethe and Newton; 
among the great who have died more 
recently at advanced ages were H. G. 
Wells and Max Planck. Still living, 
full of years and honors, are Shaw, Si- 
belius and Einstein. 

Geniuses share the widespread but er- 
roneous belief that their lives will be 
brief, Dr. Armattoe found. Many ot 


ASTRONOMY 


Sun’s Role in 


> GIANT explosions associated with 
sunspots on the suns of the universe 
may be giving birth to the powerful 
cosmic rays which bombard our earth 
trom outer space. 

A natural atom-smasher, a kind of 
magnetic accelerator, is operating in 
the neighborhood of sunspots, Dr. Man- 
uel Sandoval Vallarta of Mexico City 
suggested at a symposium on cosmic 
rays at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. Such an accelerator 
mechanism on our own sun may be pro- 
ducing a part of the cosmic radiation on 
the earth. Acceleration near sunspots on 
other stars might account for the rest 
of the cosmic rays, Dr. Vallarta pointed 
out. 

This proposed solution for the mystery 
of the origin of the potent rays was pre- 
sented to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences last year by Scott E. Forbush of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
He reported that Carnegie Institution 
records showed an increase in cosmic 
radiation at times of particularly high 


them, convinced that they were doomed 
to die young, have labored with demonic 
energy, with the resu't that they pro 
duced their best work before 35. 


Dr. Armattoe was induced to make 
his study by a naturalist friend of his, 
who wanted to know why geniuses are 
short-lived. Four years of investigation, 
into the lives of 12,000 generally ac- 
knowledged geniuses, convinced him 
that the assumption was false. 

Modern men who rate high in the 
arts and sciences have a life expectancy 
of 65 years, which is far greater than the 
average for geniuses of past generations. 

In certain other traits, however, Dr. 
Armattoe found geniuses to conform 
more closely to popular beliefs concern- 
ing them. Among these are a high de 
gree of self-esteem, an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, and an indifference to 
the accepted code of sex morals. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Cosmic Rays 


activity on the sun. Dr. Valiarta has 
been working with Carnegie Institution 
scientists on a theory to explain how the 
suns of the universe could manufacture 
cosmic rays. 

A new, yet-to-be-discovered cosmic ray 
particle was forecast at the symposium 
by a famous French scientist, Dr. Pierre 
Auger. Dr. Auger described the particle 
as a lightweight meson. It will have 
a weight of only three to ten times that 
of an electron, the tiny, negatively 
charged bit of atoms. 

Known types of mesons, first found 
in cosmic rays and recently produced 
artificially for the first time at the Uni- 
versity of California, have been assigned 
measured or estimated weights ranging 
from 200 to 900 times that of the electron. 

The symposium, bringing together 
outstanding scientists from many coun- 
tries, is being held in honor of 80-year 
old Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, re- 
tired head of Cal Tech and a pioneer 


in the study of cosmic rays. 
Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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X-Ray Photos by Wire 


Accident victims may owe their lives to this devel- 
opment if they are injured in a community where there is 
no radiologist to interpret their X-ray pictures. 


» X-RAY PICTURES can now be sent 
by telephone. This new development, 
with life-saving implications for accident 
victims, was announced by Dr. J. Ger- 
shon-Cohen of Philadelphia and A. G. 
Cooley, New York engineer, at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association 
in Chicago. 

A highway accident which took the 
life of a prominent industrialist during 
the war prompted the development of 
the telephoned X-ray technic. The acci- 
dent victim was taken to a small hospital 
and X-ray pictures taken. But there 
was no one who could interpret the pic- 
tures. So the patient had to be trans- 
ported several miles to a large city. 

He died on the way. If there had 
been a radiologist at the small hospital 
the patient would have been saved. 
The radiologist could have told that the 
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injury would damage vital organs if not 
repaired before the patient was moved. 

The X-ray telephone service is now 
operating routinely between the Chester 
Co., Pa., Hospital and Dr. Gershon- 
Cohen’s office 50 miles away in Phila 
delphia. The hospital technician takes 
the picture, puts it on her transmitting 
machine and telephones Dr. Gershon- 
Cohen’s office. He turns on his receiver, 
looks at the picture and tells the patient’s 
physician, over the same telephone cir- 
cuit, what he sees. The whole thing 
takes about three minutes. 

As the facsimile transmission is sim- 
ilar to that used for transmitting news- 
paper pictures, it can operate between 
any two points on the continent. With 
radio instead of telephone it could serve 
ships at sea and patients around the 


world. 
Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Soap Operas Beneficial 


> SOAP OPERAS help to hold family 
lite together. In this, they are like the 
old-time morality plays, in the belief of 
Drs. W. Lloyd Warner and William E. 
Henry ot the Committee on Human De- 
velopment of the University of Chicago. 

By dramatizing the hopes and fears of 
the average American housewife, and 
her standards of right and wrong, the 
radio serial tells stories which point out 
good and evil in a way that ordinary 
people can understand, just as did the 
plays of the Middle Ages. People now, 
like those of many years ago, enjoy and 
benefit from this kind of drama. 

The study was conducted in Chicago 
and Detroit among 60 housewives whose 
social position and education background 
were generally the same. Most of the 
women had graduated from high school: 
most of them lived in average residential 
neighborhoods and were the wives of 
clerical or skilled workers. All listen 
regularly to the daytime serials on the 
radio. The majority of them prefer 
the serials to any other type of radio 
program. 

Extensive interviews with the women 


were held, and a series of tests given, 
designed to show both their ways otf 
thinking and feeling in general and their 
ideas and emotions about one of the 
popular serials, “Big Sister,’ a Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System program, spon- 
sored by Procter & Gamble Co. 

Contrary to the view of many people 
who think that such programs can only 
be a bore or a nuisance, it was discovered 
that Big Sister essentially gives the 
housewives a “lift.” Their lives, it was 
found, are restricted, self-denying and 
unsatisfying. Demands are made ol 
them which they are never sure they 
can meet, but which they consider their 
responsibility. Their general feeling is: 
I don’t think I could do anything myself 
to handle my life better, but I wish I 
could do something. 

When the housewives listen to Big 
Sister, who is happily married and who 
manages successfully troublesome friends 
and relatives, they are in the presence 
of a person much like themselves but a 
person who always can do something. 

Big Sister meets problems they under- 
stand and solves problems about which 
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they are uncertain. She is both real and 
encouraging to them. Thus, through 
her they are able to receive casual but 
important entertainment which helps 
them to preserve American family life 
as we know it, the study indicated. 
Science ows Letter, July 3, 1943 


Scientists Should Examine 
Meaning of Their Work 


> SCIENTISTS have the duty of exam 
ining the meaning and purposes of the 
work they are performing, particularly 
military research, a committee of the 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions declared in Paris. 

The new “charter for scientists,” writ 
ten by the council’s committee on social 
relations of science, states: 

“When in the service of others, sci 
entists have the duty to inquire into the 
purposes for which the work is being 
done and into the moral issues possibly 
involved.” 

The charter claims for scientists free 
dom of publication, economic security, 
and the right to participate freely in 
all activities permitted to all citizens. 
The committee warned all scientists of 
the danger threatening freedom of sci 
ence through the increasing military 
influence on scientific research. 

“Secrecy restrictions of military re 
search,” the committee said, “will lead 
to the abrogation of the traditional free 
dom of expression and publication and 
result in directed research, not planned 
primarily for the benefit of science and 
mankind, but rather for its destruction.” 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Nearly a million tiny minnows named 
Gambusia affinis are being planted in 
mosquito-breeding waters near Los An 
geles this year; the fish clear the waters 
of mosquito eggs and larva. 








Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents zach for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiets: “A Living Link in 
istory,”” by John C. Mer- 
riem... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willie L. Jepson ... ‘““The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members — send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
280 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Chilled Eggs Hatched 


> CHICKEN and turkey eggs will 
hatch, and fertilized mammalian ova 
will develop into normal embryos, even 
if they are chilled to near-freezing tem 
peratures for a time. This has been 
demonstrated in two series of experi- 
ments, one on chicken and turkey eggs 
conducted at the University of Maryland, 
the other on rabbit ova at the labora 
tories of the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

In the Maryland experiments, which 
were conducted by Prof. Morley A. Jull, 
Morley G. McCartney and Hussein M. 
El-Ibiary, eggs were he!d at tempera 
tures ranging from 30.2 degrees to 53.6 
degrees Fahrenheit for periods from 15 
minutes to 16 hours. Most of the eggs 
were kept at the lower temperature, as 
measured by thermometers thrust into 
the centers of three eggs in each experi- 
mental group. Outside temperatures 
went as low as one degree below zero 
Fahrenheit. 

After their chilling, the eggs were put 
into incubators, and careful records kept 
of the percentage of successful hatchings. 
Hatchability of eggs that were not 
chilled, used as controls, ranged between 
approximately 75°% and 90%. Some ot 


the chilled eggs, especially those that 
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were exposed to the cold for the shortest 
periods, scored practically as high. One 
lot, chilled at 30.2 degrees for four hours, 
beat the score of the best of the un- 


chilled controls, with a hatch of 91.6%. 


Lowest score was turned in by the eggs 
that were chilled longest—only 17.9% 
of those kept at 30.2 degrees for 16 
hours hatched. 

In the Worcester Foundation experi- 
ments, carried out by Dr. Min-Chueh 
Chang, fertilized rabbit ova were re- 
moved from their mothers’ bodies, 
chilled at freezing-point and at 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for periods of from 
one to four days, then implanted into 
the bodies of other female rabbits and 
permitted to go through part of their 
embryonic development. 

As with the chicken and turkey eggs, 
the longer the period of chilling the 
lower in general was the percentage of 
survival. However, even the ova that 
were kept cold longest were able in at 
least a small percentage of cases to 
continue development. 

The Maryland experiments are re- 
ported in detail in the professional jour- 
nal, Poultry Science (March); the 
Worcester research is described in a let- 
ter to the editor of the British journal, 
Nature (June 19). 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Purification of Water 


> A NEW method of purifying water 
and removing both acid and alkali chem- 
icals in the same treatment was dem 
onstrated at the laboratory of the Res- 
inous Products and Chemical Co., Brides- 
burg, Pa. 

Using synthetic resins, which swap 
harmless portions of another substance 
for the unwanted impurities in the wa 
ter, the process is called “ion exchange.” 
The new development consists of per 
fecting resins that will perform this 
exchange over the whole range of acidity 
and alkalinity. 

Resins now in use will take out an 
acid-forming portion of a chemical and 
then another treatment using another 
resin is needed to remove the metallic 
side of the chemical impurity. For ex 
ample, to get rid of calcium sulfate or 
carbonate (the stuff that makes the 





bathtub ring in hard water areas), it 
was first necessary to remove the calcium 
by exchanging it for sodium or some 
thing else not objectionable and then to 
run the water through an exchanging 
tower in which another synthetic resin 
will bring about substitution for the 
acid-forming sulfate or carbonate portion. 

Now the research chemists have suc- 
ceeded in putting into the same tower 
or column a mixture of resins that do 
not interfere, with one of them handling 
anions (acid-formers) and another hand- 
ling cations (metallic). Thus impurities 
that can be removed from water by ion 
exchange will be taken care of in a 
single passage through a single bed ot 
exchange resins. 

After use the resins, called Amber- 
lites, can be separated, regenerated and 
then remixed for repeated use. 





One of the new resins is an anion 
exchanger which will remove completely 
such weak acids as silicic, boric, carbonic, 
hydrosulfuric and carbolic. 

The extension of ion exchange over 
the whole range, as the chemist terms 
the change in acidity and alkalinity, 
promises to open up hundreds of appli- 
cations hitherto considered impractical. 

A process called reverse de-ionization, 
which consists of the removal of anions 
before cations, has also been developed 
with the expectation that there will be 
important industrial applications. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Expedition Wary of Tribe 
Of Reformed Cannibals 


> “YUM-YUMS of Wow” is what the 
name sounds like. Might be a title for 
a show, with nice music and even nicer 
visual effects. 

But spelled out correctly the name is 
Niam-Niams of Wau. Wau is in the 
southwestern Sudan, in eastern Africa, 
a long distance from either Broadway 
or Hollywood. The Niam-Niams are 
a very black but very hospitable tribe— 
whose hospitality nobody is particularly 
anxious to accept. 

Members of the University of Califor- 
nia African Expedition were in one of 
their towns lately but they didn’t care 
to stay there over night. 

The Niam-Niams of Wau, you see, 
used to be cannibals. They’ve reformed 
now (maybe). But they have an un- 
comfortable trick, when they meet a 
visitor, of gently feeling his arm and 
remarking how nice he’d be—in a pot. 
And nobody can be sure that they're 
really kidding. 

The native cook attached to the ex- 
pedition was given quarters in the Niam- 
Niam village while the rest of the party 
set up their tents a short distance away. 
At nightfall the cook reappeared, firmly 
declaring he wouldn’t stay in that town 
after dark. He wanted no part of 
Niam-Niam cuisine—and still less did 
he want to become part of it. 

The British district commissioner, 
Basil Duke, related how once, when he 
was hiring workmen for a job he needed 
to get done, he found one husky young 
man alone in a village, taking it easy. 
When the commissioner asked him why 
he wasn’t on the job, the young Niam- 
Niam calmly replied, “Oh, you see, I’m 
taking some time off. I’m to be eaten 
next week!” 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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\BC oF Orcuip Growinc—John V. Watkins 

-Ziff-Davis, 134 p., illus., $3.00. Complete 
details of propagation and care for hobbyists. 
\DVANCES IN GENETICS, VoLuME II—M. Dem- 
erec, Ed.—Academic Press, 373 p., illus., 
$7.50. Including sections on the genetics of 
cancer and the genetic effects of radiations 
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He Army Air Forces 1n Woritp War Il, 
VotumME One: Plans and Early Operations, 
January 1939 to August 1942—Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate, Eds.—Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 788 p., illus., $5.00. 
Carrying the story from the preludes to war 
through the disaster of Pearl Harbor, the 
defense of America, development of air 
transport and ferrying, loss of Netherlands 
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arations for the air war against Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON Frost ACTION IN SolLs, AN- 
NOTATED—Highway Research Board, 57 p., 
mimeographed, paper, 45 cents. Chrono-- 
logically arranged and indexed. 

He CHEMOTHERAPY OF Firariasis—L. L. 
Ashburn and others—New York Academy 
of Sciences, 152 p., illus., paper, $2.50. In- 
cludes 15 papers on recent advances. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO EMBRYOLOGY, VOLUME 
XXXII, Nos. 207 to 212—Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 261 p., illus., paper 
$8.50, cloth $9.00. Important technical papers, 
including a survey of the Carnegie Collec- 
tion of human embryos. 

THe FarMer’s Hanpsoox—John M. White— 
University of Oklahoma Press, 440 p., illus., 
$4.95. An excellent, complete and_beauti- 
fully presented encyclopedia of farming. 

HARVARD Forest Papers, Votume I, No. 1: 
Changes in the Insect Fauna of a New Eng- 
land Woodland Following the Application of 
DDT—Charles T. Brues—Harvard Forest, 18 
Pp.» paper, 50 cents. 

HarvARD Forest Papers, Vo_tumMeE I, No. 2: 
The Relation of Tree Development to the 
Timing of the First Thinning in Even-Aged 
Hardwood Stands—Torkel Holsoe—Harvard 
Forest, 7 p., paper, 25 cents. 

How To BE AN Expert Car Buyer: A Special 
Report for Every Car Buyer and Car Owner— 
W. J. K. Cummings—Cummings Enterprises, 
96 p., illus., paper, $1.00. Information on 
what to look for, detection of mechanical 
defects, estimating costs, insurance and fi- 
nancing. 

INnpeEx To A.S.T.M. STaNpaRDs—American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 240 p., paper, 
free upon request direct to American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

[He INHIBITION OF MALARIAL RELAPSES BY 
Toxorw oF CLostripium TETANI—Eusebio Y. 
Garcia—New York Academy of Sciences, 16 
p., illus., paper, 75 cents. Result of an ac- 
cidental discovery that tetanus toxoid cured 
malaria. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE MaAIN- 
TENANCE OF CONTINENTAL PEACE AND SECUR- 
try, QuITANDINHA, Brazi_, August 15- 
September 2, 1947—Delegation of the United 
States of America—Govt. Printing Office, 
225 p., paper, 4o cents. The appendices 
contain the final conference documents and 
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also background documents such as the Act 
of Chapultepec. 

LoGaRITHMs ARE Easy—J. Lucien Jones and 
James Bernard Jones—Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 26 p., paper, free upon request 
direct to the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

MELLON INsTITUTE IN 1947-1948—Mellon In 
stitute of Industrial Research, 6 p., illus., 
paper, free on request direct to the Mellon 
Institute, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
13, Pa. Reprint from Chemical and Engi 
neering News. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forest Propucts Rt 
SEARCH Society, VoLUME I—Forest Products 
Research Society, 340 p., $6.00. Includes 
papers on the chemical utilization of wood 
and integrated logging, engineering aspects 
of wood use and on preservation and season 
ing. 

Some UNsoL_veD PROBLEMS IN THE CHEMISTRY 
OF THE Nuc.eic Acips—R, Stuart Tipson— 
Mellon Institute, 7 p., paper, free upon re 
quest direct to the Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh 13, Pa. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Unitep States ArMy IN Wor_p War II, ‘THE 
ArMy Grounp Forces: The Procurement 
and Training of Ground Combat Troops- 
Robert R. Palmer, Bell I. Wiley and William 
R. Keast of the Historical Section, Army 
Ground Forces—Govt. Printing Office, 696 
p., $4.50. Reveals details, undisclosed dur 
ing the war, of the Army Specialized Train 
ing Program, the sudden ending of the ASTP 
and other matters of special interest to 
scientists and educators. 

THE VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF THE SELMA For 
MATION OF ALABAMA: Part I, INTRODUCTION; 
Part II, THE PLEURopIRAN TurtTLes—Rainer 
Zangerl—Chicago Natural History Museum, 
54 p., illus., paper, $1.50. 

Your Skin anv Its Care—Howard T. Behr 
man and Oscar L. Levin—Emerson, 255 p., 
illus., $2.50. Intended for the ordinary per- 
son who must make the most of his own 
face. 
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Frequency Bands Proposed 
For Radiotelephony 


> INCREASING use of telephones in 
motor vehicles for communication to of- 
fices and homes through radiotelephony 
has resulted in proposals by the Federal 
Communications Commission \o sup- 
plant present service with three new 
classes of mobile service on a regular 
basis and establish radio frequency 
bands for each. 

The proposed three classes are: 

1. Land Transportation Radio service 
for intercity buses and trucks, urban 
transit vehicles, railroads and taxicabs. 
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2. Domestic Public Mobile Radiotele- 
phone service, a common carrier service 
to the general public. 

3. Industrial Radio service for delivery 
and pickup trucks, auto clubs, doctors’ 
cars and ambulances. 

The frequency bands proposed for 
each classification are now available in 
a release of the Federal Communica 
tions Commission, and may be obtained 
from its office in Washington. The pro 
posed new services consolidate a number 
of radio services, reduce the overlap be 
tween them, and increase the number of 
businesses eligible to use radio media. 

While certain uses of radio warrant 
the establishment of independent serv 
ices, the federal office states, others fall 
readily into general classifications and 
need only to be subdivided by types ot 
stations. For example, the power, petro 
leum, and logging groups have demon 
strated a need for communications on a 
national basis, while others require only 
a local type of operation. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


Volcanoes Roared in India 
250 Million Years Ago 


> EVIDENCE that volcanoes roared in 
northwestern India a quarter of a bil- 
lion years ago has been found by S. R. 
N. Rao, University of Lucknow geolo 
gist. In a formation of slate near Srin 
agar, Kashmir, he discovered the split 
half of a volcanic bomb, which is a hol 
low mass of lava of a type often thrown 
out by volcanoes. 

In the same slate were fossils indicat 
ing that it had been formed during the 
geologic period following the Coal Age, 
some 250 million years ago. 

The discovery has been reported to 
the British journal, Nature (June 5), by 
Prof. R. C. Misra of the University. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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The ground you stand on is your best 
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“HOUSES OF EARTH” 


42-page booklet containing complete build- 

ing instructions and 18 illustrations. Mailed 

upon receipt of — Add postage foreign 
orders. 


A. B. LEE 


Box 171-S Washington, D. C. 
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¢ New Machines and Gadgets « 


if you want more information on the new 


D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 421. 


% VENTILATED SHOE, recently pat 
ented, makes use of a flexible lift on 
the heel whose movements, when the 
wearer is walking, forces air through an 
shoe under the per- 


opening into the 


con's heel. Air 1s drawn into a cavity 
in the heel through a valve-controlled 
ntake. 
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% PRESSURE TANK holds sufficient 
compressed air for home paint spray- 
ng equipment and other uses, and can 
usually be refilled free at any gasoline 
station. The 7- by 14-inch tank has a 
convenient folding carrying handle, and 
supports to hold it in a horizontal po- 
7rti0n. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
NIGHT LIGHT, a one-watt baby 
fluorescent lamp, gives a soft white glow 
that illuminates a child’s room with- 
out awakening the lightest sleeper. It 
has a two-prong base for plugging into 
a baseboard or wall outlet, and is cost 
of operating is claimed to be less than 
three month. 

Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 
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% BABY COVER, which also protects 
the carriage, makes it easy to take the 
youngster out for air in the rain. As 
shown in the picture, this well-tailored, 
transparent, plastic poncho, which zip- 
pers up the back, is fitted to keep every- 


thing dry. 
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Nature Ramblings 


BOTANY 
“Calling Names” 


> “THOSE AWFUL long Latin names” 
are often offered as an explanation of 
reluctance to study botany or zoology. 
Yet the same person who gives this ex 
cuse will without hesitation order chrys 
anthemums, cinerarias or geraniums 
from the florist, or go out into the garden 
to plant nasturtiums, delphiniums and 
campanulas, or to prune philadelphus, 
forsythia and rhododendron bushes in 
the shrubbery. We manage all right with 
the long names we know; the unfamili 
arity of rather than their 


length, would seem to be the real stumb 


new names, 
ling-block. 

Many of the botanical names that have 
been taken over “as is” into our common 
garden English are short even if Latin— 
or, more frequently, latinized Greek. 


them are iris, phlox, dahlia, 


Among 











trillium, 
geum, smilax, clematis, silene, lychnis, 
and dozens of others. 


azalea, salvia, yucca, cosmos, 


Many of other botanical names were 
the common names by which the an- 
cients knew the same plants, were 
adopted as scientific names by early mod- 
ern botanists, and have come over into 
English slightly modified—frequently by 
passage through French or Italian. Thus 
Rosa was turned into rose, Viola into 
violet, Pisum into pea, Pinus into pine, 


to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 
each week, 


1719 N= St., 
$1.50 for one year’s 


Washington 6, 


remit subscription. 


% COFFEE MAKER, an automatic 
electric French drip type, has its heat- 
ing unit between the lower section, 
which may be used as a server, and the 
upper section into which cold water is 
put. It is made of heavy aluminum and 
contains no glass. The coffee 1s brewed 
at about 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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% WHEELED SPRAYER, for apply- 
ing liquid weed-killers, insecticides or 
fungicides to extensive lawns, has a 
seven-gallon tank, valveless circulating 
type pump, 10-inch rubber-tired wheels 
and a pushing handle easy to grip. 
Nozzles, placed low on the front of the 
tank are adjustable and deliver a flat 


fan spray. 
Science News Letter, July 3, 1948 


%% SOAP-HOLDING BRUSH, with 
strap extensions to enable it to be used 
for scrubbing the back while in the 
shower or tub, has a meshed basket 
to hold the soap, and also a sponge. 
Loops on the ends of the straps of this 
recently patented device provide easy 


gripping. 
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by Frank Thorne 


Ulmus into elm, Papaver into poppy. 
Mentha into mint, and so on. A most in- 
teresting sequence is from Greek Lirion 
into Latin Lilium, thence into English 
lily. 

Some botanical names are actually 
shorter than their English opposites. It 
takes less time to say Nymphaea than it 
does to say water-lily, Convallaria than 
lily of-the-valley, Smilacina than false 
Solomon’s seal, Specularia than Venus’ 
looking-glass. 

A few of the longer plant names have 
been cut down to monosyllables by 
florists, for convenience in reference and 
display advertising, like “mums” for 
chrysanthemums and “glads” for gladioli. 
The surprising thing is that there are 
so few such trade terms. You never hear 
geraniums called “yums”, or centaureas 
referred to as “cents”, or aspidistras short- 
ened to “asps”. 
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